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Assort’s “ Sight and Touch ;” see Vision. 
Alma, battle of the, 63-68. 


Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, 473-6. 


Bari, Joanna, 479, 486-90. 

Balfour of Burley, 466. 

Bar, Scottish, in the 17th century, 170; the 
Scottish lawyers’ Wander-jakr, 173, 190; 
lawyers’ fees, 186; the old and the new 
professional education, 190, 191; modern 
improvement, 194, 195 ; home or forei; gn 
education ? 196-8. 

Bazancourt ; see Crimean War. 

Beattie’s Life of Campbell, 463, 477. 

Berkeley, Bishop ; see Vision. 

Bill of exchange of 17th century, 

Brougham, Lord, 467, 471. 

Brougham, Peter, 471, 472. 

Burns, Robert, comps red with Giusti, 445-7 ; 
his characteristic merits described by Car. 
lyle, 450. 


174. 


CampsELL, Thomas,—his intimacy with 
John Richardson, 463, 470, 472, 477-83 
Carlyle, Thomas,—his description of the char- 
acteristic merits of Burns, 430. 

Church of England ; see Liturgical Reform. 

Classics,—should they predominate in edu- 
cation? 114, 115. 

7 sl ‘* Memorials” quoted, 485. 

Coleridge, 8. T., 20-23. 

Commercial Philanthropy, 253; Dr. Ar- 
nold’s interest in social questions, 254; 
influence of his views, 255; plans devised 


by Christian employers for the benefit of 


their people, 256 ; difficulty of the subject, 
257; Price’s Candle Company, 258-60; 

candle-works at Bromborough Pool, 260, 
261 ; 
the Messrs. Bagna!l of Gold’s Hill, 261-3, 
and of the Ransomes of Ipswich, 263-5 

indifference o! the millocracy, 265 ; 
of Mr. Ford North, 265-9; the establish- 
of Mr. Titus Salt at Saltaire, 269-72; 
large warehouses, 272-4; printing- -offices, 





course of operation at ironw orks of 


plans | 


274,275; Bank of England, 275 ; difference 
between Scotland and England as fields of 
operation among working men, 276, 277; 
the question of labour and Ci spit al, $77: 
how are the claims of each to be balanced ? 
278 ; the experiment of co-operation, 279 ; 
the need of sympathy, 279 ; suspiciousness 
of the employed as to the efforts of em- 
ployers for their good, 280, 281; this no 
reason for abandonment of these efforts, 
282; necessity and charm of masters tak- 
ing a personal interest in their dependants, 
283 ; influence to be acquired only in per- 
se vering effort, 283-4. 

Crabbe, George, 479. 

Crimean War, from the Russian point of 
view, 55; General Todleben selected for 
giving their version of the c: ampaign, 

56; tone and authority of the work, : 
his explan: ation of the immediate causes alk 
the war, 57, 58; resources of Russia, 59, 
60; forces and stores at Sebastopol, 61 
invasion of the Crimea by the Allies, 62: 
battle of the Alma, 63-8 ; meditated attack 
of the fleet, 69, 70; preparations for de- 
fence, 71; opening g of the siege batteries 
on Sebastopol, 73 ; de _ of Kornilow, 74; 
the attack by sea, 75; Balaclava and In- 
kermann, 77-82; the Malakhow and Little 
Redan, 83 ; the Russian commissariat, 83, 
84; characteristics of Todleben’s work, 84. 


Devetorment, Newman’s theory of, 97. 


Earty Roman Tragedy and Epic Poctry, 
353 ; works of Mommsen and Sellar, 353-5; 
Roman tragedy of exotic growth, 355-7; 
difficulties of Roman and Greek tragedy, 
357; Livius Andronicus, 358-60; trage- 
dies of Neevius, 360-2 ; of Ennius, ” 362-5 ; 
of Pacuvius, 365-71; of Attius, 371-5; 
metre of the dialogue, 375, 376; fame of 
Ennius among his countrymen, 377; his- 
tory of the “ Remains” of Ennius, and 
particulars about the poet himself, 378-80 ; 
Ennius and Nevius, 381; introduction of 
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the hexameter, 382-3; the magnum opus 
of Ennius—the ‘ Annals,” 384-9; his 
other works, 389-91; our two accomplished 
cicerones, 392. 

Edgeworth, Miss, 490. 

Edinburgh Review, the originators of, 484. 
Education at Public Schools, 105; appoint- | 
ment of a commission of inquiry, 106; 
how the commissioners went to work, 107; 
publication of their Report, 108 ; condition 
of masters, 109; answers from Oxford and 
Cambridge to the inquiries instituted, 
110-12; verdict of commissioners, 113; 
time devoted to cl: assics,—should they pre- 
dominate ? 114, 115; recommen dations of 
the commissioners, 116 ; effects of over- 
straining the working powers of the boys, 
117 ; quotation from Report as to exalting 
one department of knowledge at the ex- 
pense of all the others, 118 ; education of | 
women, 119; difficulties as to what mea- | 


semblance in the style of their satire, 446, 
447 ; extracts from Giusti, 448, 449: Burns 
ard ‘Giusti as moralizers on nataral phe- 
nomena, 449-50 ; appreciation of Giusti’s 
verses by his country men, 451; effect on the 
Tuscan government, 451, 452; his letters 
on education, 452-4, and on public events, 
455, 456 ; the relation in which he stood 
to political parties, 456-9; the events of 
1848-9, 459-60 ; Giusti’s last months, 461 ; 

his last poem, 462. 


| Grahame, Rev. James, author of “ The Sab- 


bath,” 470, 485. 


Griitli, Sonnet on the Field of, by Richard. 


son, 482, 483. 


Hauwam, Henry, 485. 
“ Helvellyn ” (of Scott) parodied, 484, 495. 
Horner, Francis, 463. 


sures ought to be taken in the direction | Jerrrey’s attack on Wordsworth’s poetry, 


of improvement, 120, 121; importance of | 
combining social advantages with the ad- 
vantage of good instruction, 122 ; transla- 
tions, 123; mental training an important 
item of education, 124; neglect of science, 
125; ancient and modern culture, 126, 
127; obstacles to the attainment of more 
satisfactory results, 128; verse-making, | 
129; Greek grammars written in Latin, 
130; masters should be able to teach, 131; 
religious instruction, 132, 123. 

England and Russia, 158, 159. 

English Language, its numerous roots, 285; 
races who have left their impress on our | 
tongue, 286, 287; Egbert, Alfred, Athel- 
stane, 287, 288 ; Edward the Confessor and 
the Conquest, 289; vernacular dialects in 
England at the time of the Conquest, 290 ; 
English in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, 291; in the fifteenth and six- | 
teenth centuries , 292, 293; in the time of | 
Charles 1., 294; the English of the Re- | 
storation, 295 ; "Eng glish during the last | 
three centuries, 296.8 ; modern English, | 
299; English Dictionaries, 300, et seq. 
See Latham. 


French Revolution,—its effect on British | 
intellect, 468-70. 


Gavazzi, 459. 

Giusti (Giuseppe) and his Times, 437; | 
Manzoni and Leopardi, 437; Giusti’s 
letters, 438 ; his early life, 439; charac- | 
teristics of his poetry, 440; his satires, | 
441; how he dealt with the theories of | 
visionary philanthropists, 442-4; Tuscan | 
humour, 444 ; Burns and Giusti, 445; re- 


| 
FounTarHatt, Lord ; see Lauder. 


28-30; mentioned, 472, 485. 
Jerusalem, bishopric ‘of, 95. 


Johnson, Dr. Samuel ; ; see Latham. 


KInGLAKE ; see Crimean War. 


Kingsley’s attack on Newman, 85-7. 


Latuam’s “ Johnson’s Dictionary,” 285, et 
seq. (see English Language) ; w ords which 
ought to be found in a dictionary, 299- 
301; duty of lexicographers in the treat- 
ment of words, 301-2 ; etymology and its 
professors and tyrants, 302, 303; how Dr. 
Latham has fulfilled his duties, 304 ; our 
bill of indictment, 305; adverbs in “a:” 
‘aback,’ 305; ‘ aboard,’ ‘ board,’ 306, 307; 
‘agog,’ 308; ‘ agate,’ 309; ‘ aground,’ 
‘310; ‘ alone,’ 311; ‘ along, alongst,’ 
312, 313; ‘ agen, again, against,’ 314; 
‘ abroad,’ 315; § aloft,’ 316; ‘ aloof,’ 
‘ askance,’ 317, 318; ‘ bald’ and ‘ skew- 
bald,’ 318, 319; ‘ balderdash,’ 319 ; ‘bully,’ 
320-22; ‘ balcony,’ 322; ‘ balk,’ ‘ bas- 
tard,’ 323, 324; ‘ both,’ 324, 325; ¢ bait, 
beat,’ 326; ‘ agar’ and ‘ ran,’ $27, $28; 
‘ anger,’ 328; ‘ bedrid, bedridden,’ 329, 
330; ‘ apple, apple-pie,’ 331; ‘ almug, 
algum,’ 332; ‘ ait,’ 332; ‘ adventure,’ 
332, 333; ‘ blusterous, blaze, blush,’ 334; 
comparative merits of Johnson and La- 
tham, 335; confusion worse confounded 
by the latter, 335, 336; what his Diction- 
ary promises to be, 337. 

Lauder, Sir John (second baronet of Foun- 
tainhall), 171, et seq.; state of the bar in 
the seventeenth century, 170; Fountain- 
hall’s parentage, 171, 172 ; sets out on his 
Wander-jahr, 173 ; notes on Orleans and 
the surrounding country, 174-6; Blois— 
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the Loire—Saumur, 176, 177; Arnoldus | 
Richelieu, 178; residence at Poictiers, | 
179; the religious orders there, 179, 180; | 
French food: treatment of strangers, 180, | 


181; vestiges of ancient burgal usage, 181; 


an old Scotch story, 182; comparative | 
wealth of France and England, 182, 183; | 


modes of judicial torture used in France, 
183; law customs—the currency—sport, 
184,185 ; magical jugglery—fees—dress— 
tenancy of land, 186, 187 ; the Court of 
Poictiers, 187-9; leaves Poictiers, 190; 
the old and the new professional educa- 
tion, 190, 191; called to the Bar, 192; 
his judicial life, 193; present movement 
towards an improved professional educa- 
tion, 194, 195. 


Liturgical Reform in Church of England, 


338 ; present position of the Church, 338 ; 
the Burial and Baptismal Services, 339 ; 
indefiniteness of reforms proposed a long- 
standing objection to inquiry into re- 
formers’ claims, 340; Association for pro- 
moting a Revision of Prayer-book, etc., 





controversy, 93; Roman doctrine and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 93; the celeb ated 
90th Tract, and the agitation caused by it, 
94; the Jerusalem bishopric, 95; con- 
tending emotions, 96; ‘‘ Essay on Doc- 
trinal Development,” 97; Father Dominic 
the Passionist, 98 ; author’s love of draw- 
ing subtle distinctions—characteristics of 
his sermons, 99 ; dogmatism of the Romish 
system, 100; Newman’s view of human 
reason, 101 ; passive obedience—credulity, 
102; Romish casuistry, and doctrines re- 
garding equivocation, 102, 103; Rome’s 
pretended infallibility, 103; Newman and 
Romanism, 104; his challenge to the evan- 
gelical clergy of the Church of England, 
350. 


Nicholas, the Czar of Russia, 136-38 ; his 


policy frustrated, 137, 162. 


Potanp and the Czars, 148-50 ; state of par- 
ties in Poland, 151; the insurrection, 
153. 


Prayer-book revision, 340; see Liturgical 


340, 341; efficacious measures of relie Reform. 

rests with the hierarchy, 342 ; the Epis- Pusey, Dr., 88. 
copal Bench, 342, 343; ecclesiastical sith 
reform proposed, but indefinitely post- 


poned, in the reign of William and Mary, | Ricnarpsoy, John, reminiscences and tradi- 


343 ; necessity for the interference of Go- 
vernment in matters of discipline and 
order, 344; position of the bishop in such 
cases, 344, 345, and also of the delinquent, 
345, 346 ; the system of testimonials, and 
the law of simony, 346; what might be 
hoped for from a temperate review of the 
laws as to ecclesiastical polity, and a limited 
revision of the Poneriocl, 347 ; obvious 
duty of a Royal Commission, 348 ; language 
and conviction at variance in the Church, 
349; Mr. Spurgeon’s thrust, 349; longer 
delay in revision to be deprecated, 350; 
Church and State system, 350; constitu- 
tion of a Commission, 351; liturgical re- 
form needed for extension of Church’s 
influence, 352. 


Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott’ quoted, 473-6. 


Mazzini, Giuseppe, 460. 
Mommsen’s “ History of Rome ;” see Early 


Roman Tragedy. 


Newman’s Apologia, 85; what led to its 


publication, 85-7 ; the author’s carly years, 
88 ; books to which he owed his ‘‘ conver- 
sion,” 88; his connexion with Whately, 


tions of, 463, 464; his parentage, 465 ; 
account of his family, 465-7; Principal 
Robertson the historian, the Rev. Dr. 
Sym, and Lord Brougham, 467; early 
education of Richardson, 468; effects of 
the French Revolution on British intel- 
lect, 469, 470; the Scottish Universities, 
471; description of Peter Brougham, 472 ; 
Richardson’s circle of friends, 472; his 
interview with Sir Walter Scott when the 
latter was on his deathbed, 473; John 
Leyden, 473; anecdote illustrative of 
Scott’s power of memory, 474; other anec- 
dotes of Scott, 475-7; Richardson’s inti- 
macy with the poet Campbell, 477-9 ; spe- 
cimens of Richardson’s versifying powers, 
479-81; continental tour, 481, 482; the 
Parliament House, 484; removal to Lon- 
don as a Solicitor, 484 ; intimacy with Sir 
Charles Bell, Horner, and Brougham, 
485-8 ; his marriage, 486; Joanna Baillie, 
486-490 ; Hogmanay festivals, 487; ex- 
tracts from his mss., 488-90; Miss Edge- 
worth, 490; his political views, 491; his 
love of angling, 492; purchase of Kirk- 
lands, and removal thither, 493, 494; 
Lord Campbell, 495; Richardson’s death, 
495; his parody on Scott’s “ Helvellyn,” 
495-501. 


Hawkins, Pusey, and Sumner, 88, 89; | Robertson, Principal, 467. 

becomes a tutor in Oxford, 90; the Trac- | Romanism, 93, et seq. 

tar'an movement, 90, 91; principles for | Russia under Alexander m., 134; the Holy 
whicd he contended, 92 ; the Monophysite Alliance, 135; Alexander 1. and his bro- 
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ther Nicholas, 135, 136; the Crimean dis- 
pute, 137; change on Russian society conse- 
quent on the death of Nicholas, 138 ; con- 
dition of the Russian peasantry previous 
to 1861—various classes not serfs, 138-40; 
M. Tourguénef, 141; the ‘ Mir,” 142-4; 
serfdom in Russia, 145; serf-emancipa- 
tion and its effects, 146-8; Poland and 
the Czars, 148-50; state of parties in 
Poland, 151; a good book on Poland a 
desideratum, 152; the Polish insurrection, 
153; the Russian Church, 154; Roman and 
Byzantine Christianity, 155 ; the question 
of the Dissidents, 155, 157; England and 
Russia, 158, 159; the future of Russia, 
160, 161; parties in the State, 162-4; the 
so-called Russian nobility, 165; censor- 
ship of the press, 166; jouraalists, 167; 
the University system, 167, 168; hopes 
and fears of Russian Liberals, 169. 


Scorr, Sir Walter, and Wordsworth, 47-9; 
his intimacy with John Richardson, 473- 
477. 

Sebastopol, siege of, 73. 

Sellar, Professor,—his ‘‘ Roman Poets of the 
Republic ;” see Early Roman Tragedy. 
Simony, law of, in Church of England, 346. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 484. 

Stewart, Dugald, and his illustrious pupils, 
A71. 

Sumner, Archbishop, 89. 


Tennyson's Enoch Arden, etc., 231 ; charac- 
teristics of his earlier poems, 231-2 ; Brim- 
ley on the claims of married love as a fit 
subject for poetry, 233; its great draw- 
back the lack of incident, 234; how this is 
supplied by Tennyson in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 
234-8 ; critique of the poem, 238-9; ‘‘ Ayl- 
mer’s Field,’’ 239 40; development of the 
story, 241; drawbacks to the poem, 242-3; 
the minor poems, 244-50; Mr. Tennyson 
the true poet of his age, 252. 

Thomson, George,—his Collection of Scot- 
tish Airs, 479, 480. 

Todleben, Francis, 55; see Crimean War. 

Tractarian movement, origin of, 90, 91. 


VauaGuay, Sir Charles, 483. 

Vision, Berkeley’s Theory of, 199 ; Abbott’s 
attempt to disprove that theory, 199; 
what is meant by seeing things or persons 
in the “ ambient space ?”’ 200; things 


seen, and their signification, 201; visual 
and tactual phenomena, 202; the discovery 
of Berkeley, 203; incidents in the life of 
Locke, 204 ; Berkeley’s long-continued in- 
uiries and discussions, 205; how his 
heory was received, 205, 206; Samuel 








Bailey’s review of it, 207 ; Abbott’s failure 
to distinguish between Berkeley’s theory 
and the analysis on which it rests, 208, 
209; the conditions which must be ful- 
filled before he will accept the theory as 
proved, 209, 210; his criticism of the 
Berkleian analysis of what we are con- 
scious of in seeing and touching, 210, 211; 
distance and tactual externality, 212-14 ; 
the facts of vision, 214-17; Berkeley's 
manner of sifting the facts on which his 
theory rests, 217-22; Abbott’s proof of the 
visibility of distance, 222-24; his objec- 
tions to Berkeley’s theory of explaining 
the connexion of visible and tangible ob- 
jects, 225-28; the real turning-point in 
the controversy about that theory not 
reached by any of Berkeley’s critics, 
228-30. 


Wauatety, Archbishop, 88. 

Wildbad and its Water, 393; how we came 
by a lame leg, 393-4; fall upon fall, 395 ; 
where were we to go? 396; why not to 
Wildbad? 397; healing efficacy of its 
water, 398; start for Wildbad, 399; our 
fellow-passengers in the train, 400-403 ; 
at last on German soil, 403; railways in 
Southern Germany, 404; the Hilwagen, 
404; from Pforzheim to Wildbad, 405; 
a German professor, 405, 406; arrival at 
Wildbad, 407 ; straight legs and bow legs, 
407; Mr. Klumpp and “the Bear,” 408 ; 
the doctor and the table-d’héte, 409; 
Prince Ringwormowski, Lord Antecham- 
bers, and Princess Ohr-Feige, 410; an 
after-dinner walk, 411; Herr Kuhn and 
his band, 412; our first bath, 413, 414; 
the doctor’s warning: after the bath, 415; 
the professor at breakfast, 416 ; the cleans- 
ing bath, 417; rafts, radoteurs, and the 
sword-exercise, 418, 419; Herr Oberrath 
and Frau Oberrithinn, 420; the Wolf and 
the Vulture, 421; the daily review of 
Wildbad’s regiment of cripples, 421, 422 ; 
the King and Queen of Wildbad—the 
rulers, temporal and spiritual, of the 
cripples, 422, 423; Marie the hcusemaid, 
423, 424; life at Wildbad, 425; our ex- 
perience of the baths, 426; amusement:, 
427 ; the theatre, the fair, the cow with six 
legs, 428-30 ; General Ziindschwamm and 
his exploits, 430-6; the Schah and his 
opal, 431-3 ; the North Pole described by 
the General, 434; the musk-ox, 435; walks 
with the professor, 435; our farewell to 
Wildbad, 436. 

Women, education of, 119. 

Wordsworth, the man and the poet, 1; poets 
in the first thirty years of this century, 2; 
fluctuations in popularity of poets, 3; early 
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nevlect of Wordsworth, 3, 4; his lineage 
and childhood, 5, 6; school-time at Hawks- 
head, 7, 8; college-life at Cambridge, 9, 
10; his last long vacation spent abroad, 
11; London, Orleans, and Paris, 12, 13; 
how affected towards the French Revo- 
lution, 12-14; mental unhingement and 
restoration, 15-17; Raisley Calvert’s be- 
quest, 18; settles at Racedown, in Dorset- 
shire, with his sister, 19; first meeting 
with Coleridge, 20; removal to Alfoxden, 
21; Coleridge and he undertake a joint 
volume, 22; winter in Germany, 23; 
return to England and settlement at Gras- 
mere, 24, 25; the “ statesmen’’ of the 
district, 25, 26; the Earl of Lonsdale, 26 ; 
Wordsworth’s marriage, and first tour in 
Scotland, 27 ; death of his brother, and its 
effects on him, 27, 28; publication of the 
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Grasmere poems (1807), and: Jéffrey’s 
attack on them, 28-30; main cbaracter- 
istics of his poetry, 31; its interpretative 
power of niture—and of man, 32-4; his 
power of spiritualizing nature, 35, 36 ; his 
penetration of the heart and character of 
man, 36-8 ; brought into poetry many new 
characters, 38-40; freedom in subjects 
and in language, 40, 41; his moral patho- 
logy, and restorative discipline, 42 ; philo- 
sophic aim of ‘“‘ The Excursion,” 43, 44; 
“The White Doe of Rylstone,” 45; poems 
on classical subjects, 46 ; sonnets and later 
poems, 46, 47; Sir Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth, 47-49; death of Words- 
worth’s daughter, and his sorrow “ for 
life,’ 50; his last years, 51; his poetry, 
how far religious, 51-4; its general ten- 
dency, 54. 
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